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Vol.  I.]  TNURSD^Yy  J.iMT^RY  7,  1808.  [NO.  I. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

WITH  the  first  number  of  a  new  periodical  puhlicatioDy 
an  inlroductoty  address  is  exi)ectcdy  detailing  the  objects  in 
Tiew  and  the  plan  on  which  it  is  to  be  conducted  :  The  Editor 
of  the  *  £VEy*  though  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  beaten  track  of 
extensive  promises,  yet  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may 
paUxMiize  his  undertaking,  conceives  it  his  duty  to  state,  that 
it  sltall  ever  be  his  aim  to  discountenance  vice  by  tlic  diflu- 
sion  of  moral  principles,  to  promote  a  taste  for  polite  literS'- 
ture,  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge,  and  to  foster  native 
genius. 

And  here,  perha])s,  tlie  curious  enquirer  may,  from  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  Editor’s  clioicc  of  a  title,  be  induced  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  him  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  properties  of  the 
EYE  ;  this  he  deems  uunecessar\',  its  utility  l^ing  obvious  to 
every  person  endowed  with  sight ;  the  views  which  attract  it 

air  infinitely  diversified . the  vast  extent  which  it  surveys  is 

astonishing it  glances  from  earth  to  the  planetaiy  system  and 

wandci*s  through  expansive  xtliertothebnght  luminary  of  day 
....it  follows  the  blazing  comet  in  its  mysterious  course,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  its  native  globe,  swift  as  light,  examines  every 

I  object  within  the  reach  of  its  extensive  powers.  Its  utility  is 
indeed  so  great,  that  to  attempt  a  definition  would  be  to  de¬ 
grade  its  merits  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  Editor  intends  to  con¬ 
vey  through  the  *  EYE’  to  the  mind,  such  ideas  as  may  be 
usefiil ;  it  shall  never  be  shut  to  any  subject  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  improve  the  understanding  ;  and  should  it  look  at 
the  vices  of  mankind,  it  will  discover  their  deformities  and 
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notice  them  msucli  manner  ascircumslancesniaTrenclcrjte- 
cti8saiy.....fit)m  subjects  of  religious  and  political  oontio\*ei’sy 
it  shall  ever  be  aveitt-d,  but  on  the  luxuriant  BeUls  of  genius 
it  will  ever  look  with  delight :  the  sun  of  science  will  strength¬ 
en  its  |X)wers....in  the  cause  of  virtue  it  shall  ever  be  animat¬ 
ed...  with  pleasure  will  it  sparkle  at  the  prospect  of  human 
happiness*  whilst  it  will  never  disdain  to  drop  a  tear  of  com- 
misscration  on  the  bosom  of  distress.  o.  optic. 


CURIOUS  HISTORICAL  TACTS, 

IT  is  to  the  luxury  of  the  old  Romans  that  we  owe  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  tlcliracies  that  now  abound.  LucuHus*  when  he  rc- 
tumed  from  the  Mithridatick  war,  intiodiiccd  cheirics  the  first 
time  into  Iialy,-from  Cei-asus.  a  city  near  Sinope,  on  the  Eux- 
ine  sea.  I'here  w’ert  also  brought  into  Italy,  about  this  peri¬ 
od,  many  other  curiosities  of  fruit,  flowers  and  plants,  from 
(ireece,  .^siaand  Africa;  apricots  from  Epiru&i peaches  from 
Persia,  the  finest  sorts  of  plumbs  from  Damascus  and  .Arme¬ 
nia,  {xrars  and  figs  from  Greece  and  Egypt,  citrons  from  Me¬ 
dia,  and  pomegi*anates  from  Carthage.  All  these  were  soon 
brought  to  perfection  in  Italy. 

It  is  somewhat  reroarkubie.  that  Queen  Elizabeth  teas  tlie 
first  person  in  England  who  woie  silk  stockings.  They  were 
presented  to  her  by  a  Mrs.  Montague  ;  and  thenccfoitlr,  says 
Di-.  Howell,  she  never  wore  cloth  ones  any  more.  The  art  of 
knitting  silk  stockings  by  wires  or  needles  was  first  practised 
in  Spain  ;  and  twenty  eight  yeai-s  after  it  had  Iwn  imported 
into  England,  Mr.  Lx^e  of  C'ambndge,  invented  the  engine  or 
steel  lornn,  called  the  stocking  frame,  by  means  of  which,  En¬ 
gland  was  enabled  to  export  great  quantities  of  sUk  stock¬ 
ings  to  Italy  and  other  pai-ts.  ^Ir.  Lee  taught  his  art  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  and  his  ser vents  did  the  same  in  Spain, 
Venice  and  Ireland. 

T H  K  use  of  coaches  was  intiTKlnccd  into  England  by  Fitz 
Alan,  Fairl  of  .Arundel.  A.  i>.  1 680.  At  firet,  tiicy  were  dr.iwn 
by  two  horses  only.  It  was  Buckingham,  the  favourite,  who 
(about  1619)  began  to  have  them  drawn  by  six  hoiwes  which, 
as  an  historian  says,  ‘‘was  woiHieitxi  at  as  an  novelty,  and  im¬ 
puted  to  him  as  a  mastering  pride.”  Before  that  time,  ladies 
chiefly  rodo  on  lioiseback,  either  single,  on  Viicir  palfreys,  or 
double  lM;hind  some  person,  on  a  pillion.  ' 
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Thencf forth  to  speculatlona  high  or  low 
I  turn’d  mj  thoughts.  milton. 

THIS  world  of  ours  is  the  abode  of  so  many  visionary 
beings,  who  form  literary  plans  that  are  never  executed,- 
and  execute  plans  that  had  as  well  never  have  been  con¬ 
ceived,  that  most  beginnings,  like  the  pj-esent,  are  viewed 
either  with  indifference  or  disgust,  or  if  they  excite  a  par¬ 
tial  interest  in  the  public  eye,  that  interest  soon  ceases,  and 
the  author  is  left  to  |Mii-sue  his  career,  which  he  soon  finds 
is  leading  him  by  an  easy  undisturbed  path  to  the  vale  of 
oblivion. 

Whether  or  not  this  will  be  my  fate,  is  a  question  which 
those  may  decide,  who  think  it  of ‘sufficient  consequence 
to  create  a  discussion,  and  while  they  are  fonning  opinions, 
and  framing  ai'gfuments  for  and  against  me,  I  will  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  my  feelings,  views  and  intentions 
concerning  this  work ;  and  if  the  reader  concludes  that  I  am 
a  character  similar  to  those  hinted  at  above,  he  will,  in  all 
probability,  form  quite  as  correct  an  estimate  of  me  as  1 
deserve.  I 

When  I  first  determined  to  write  a  scries  of  essays,  I 
viewed  myself  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  self-com¬ 
placency.  Sure  thought  I.  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  good,  to  refoi*m  the  bad,  and  to  render  the  careless 
moi^  circumspect,  are  aims  worth  aspiring  after,  and  ends 
worth  attaining.  Life  is  short  at  best,  and  with  many  but 
“like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  which  leaves  not  a  wirck 
behind.”  The  great  majojity  of  mankind  are  not  known  out 
of  a  small  circle  of  acquaintance,  ami  in  that  not  remarkable 
for  great  virtues,  good  actions,  hr  uncommon  talents.  They 
pass  away  and  arc  foi-gotten,  because  they  leave  no  worthy 
memorials  behind  them  to  keep  their  names  alive,  and  ;vndor 
them  dear  and  honourable.  1  wish  to  avert  a  like  fate,  1  wish 
to  be  useful,  and  to  effect  these  purposes  will  endeavoin  to 
dcscr\e  by  luy  lubrications  the  applause  of  the  wise  u!Kl  -,lr- 
tuuus. 
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Such  Were  the  reveries  of  a  heated  imag^inatkm,  such  the 
*•  airy  nothings’*  to  which  I  expected  to  give  **  a  local  habita* 
fion  and  a  name,*’  but  which  one  moment  of  sober  thought 
dissolved.  It  was  not  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  but 
the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  it,  that  appalled  me.  The 
number  of  men  of  genius  is  small,  and  tlie  number  of  those 
who  write  with  effect,* still  less;  they  appear  “like  angel 
visits,  few  and  far  between.’*  To  such  a  title  I  make  no 
pivtensions,  how  tlwn  shall  I  succeed,  and  indeed  whei*o  shall 
vc  find  a  worthy  successor  of  the  amiable  ADnisoN,thc  in. 
sunuKting  Hawreswofth,  or  the  siibiii^  Johksok  ?  where 
the  wit  and  sentiment  of  Sterke,  or  tlie  humour  of  Tuorn- 
aox  ? 

But  I  long  since  came  to  a  resolution  nci>er  todrs/niir,  though 
HUiTounded  by  difficulties  ;  and  never  to  relax  exertion,  while 
there  was  a  prospect  of  success.  1  therefore  determined  to 
proceed  though  not  so  certain  of  being  uschil  as  at  first,  and 
though  1  iludl  discover  many  errors,  and  be  obnaxious  to 
much  censure,  it  is  “  droouUy  to  bt  that  I  n'^y  not  be 

ibund  so  enthely  destitute  of  good  qualities  as  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorah  were  of  good  men  !  If  ten  virtuous  could 
have  saved  them,  a  less  number  of  good  qualities,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped.  Will  insure  my  safety. 

But  after  alU  1  know  not  many  reasons  that  could  bo 
brought  to  induce  the  reader  to  view  my  pioductions  with  an 
eye  of  tenderness,  or  arguments  that  couH  be  used  to  concil* 
iate  his  affection.  In  every  work,  the  writer*s  end  slioold  be 
regarded,  ^d  if  it  is  an  attempt  to  be  any  way  useful  to  man* 
kind,  it  desei’ves  some  praise,  even  though  it  should  fail  of 
success.  Fame,  I  long  since  deteimincd,  should  never  inffu* 
ence  me  in  writing,  for  1  knew  that  such  an  expectation 
would  far  inoi'e  often  than  otherwise,  prove  to  be  only  the 
foundation  on  which  I  sliould  build  a  superstt  uctui'c  of  disap¬ 
pointment  arid  bitterness  of  heart.  And  i^eed,  such  a  thought 
never  occurs  to  me  without  biiitging  to  recollection,  the  pu- 
tlietic  exclamation  of  Beattie  in  the  coimnenecment  of  the 
“  MinstrtU;* 

Ah  I  who  caft  fell  how  haixl  it  is  to  climb 

*rhe  steep  where  Fame’s  pioud  temple  shines  afar! 

the  force  of  which,  however,  may  be  grcutly  lessened,  by  re¬ 
curing  to  the  follow iiig  lines  from  YolNvj,  which  I  think 
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mi^ht  tend  to  reconcile  each  of  her  disappointed  vota¬ 

ries  “to  the  deleat  of  their  hope*,  and  the  miscarr'uge  of  tiieir 
expectations,” 

Fame  is  the  shade  of  imniortalily, 

And  in  itself  a  shadow.  Soon  as  caujjht 
CoiUcmn’d ;  it  shrinks  to  nothing  in  the  grasp. 

Consult  tljc  anibitious,  Vis  ambition’s  cure. 


Idleness  is  a  trait  in  the  human  character,  which  attaches  ?o 
all  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  To  me  it  may  with  justice 
be  applied.  I  have  wasted  or  ill  employed  much  of  the  time 
which  has  passed  away  since  I  was  ushered  into  exisleitee, 
and  that  which  is  to  come  may  be  no  better  spent.  My  essax  •» 
will  doubtless  often  bear  evident  marks  of  iJlmcM  and  inatten¬ 
tion;  they  mav  be  found  to  be  neither  coiTect  nor  elegant  in 
style,  norongiiial  in  expression.  Heit;  will  l)e  discxiveivd  the 
piopriety  with  which  1  write  under  the  title  of**  the  idler,” 
a  lUlc  bcfoix*  used  by  oivc  dear  to  every  friend  of  genius,  and 
every  admirer  of  vmue.  This  was  Dr.  Johkson  ;  his  essays 
do  not  however  coiiespond  with  tl*e  name  he  has  given 
them,  for  they  savour  no  more  of  idleness,  aiwl  its  coiRomi- 
taut  carelessness,  than  the  essays  of  Lccee,  or  the^ctiy  of 
Darwik.  Johnson  never  wrote  like  and  id/crf  indeed, 
when  he  felt  w//r,  he  did  not  write  at  all,  for  one  of  his  biogra- 
pliers  informs  us,  that  a  person  (wlxise  name  1  do  not  recol¬ 
lect)  went  to  see  him  at  his  Icxlgings,  intending  from  thence 
to  send  a  letter  into  town,  but  fuuiMl  him  an  author  b»/ 
iiwy  destitute  of  pen,  ink  and  i>aper ! 

•  What  vrill  be  the  contents  of  the  succeeding  papers,  iW)W 
remains  to  be  stated,— and  this,  gentle  reader,  1  can  scarcely 
inform  thee.  VV'him  and  caprice  so  t\  rannically  laile  ovt  r 
some  men,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  one  day,  what  may  be 
their  conduct  the  next.  According  to  my  pi'esent  ideas,  I 
shall,  at  one  time,  attempt  adisquisition  on  morality,  at  another, 
on  topics  of  polite  literature,  now  try  to  portray  “  the  mtmui'9 
a*  they  rUcy*  and  now  to  draw  the  cliaractcix  pf  my 
cotemporaries,  who  arc  itmai’kablc  for  their  virtues,  or  their 
vices,  their  wisdom,  or  their  folly.  A  long  time  has  elapsed, 
■nd  days,  years  and  months  must  silently  depart,  befbie  men 
will  arrive  at  that  state  of  peifection,  which  vlsionists  have 
prophesied,  and  enthusiasts  believed,  bufbeient  matter  will 
tiien  each  day  uoMd  itself  for  speculation,  and  if  1  can,  with 
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liberality  aH(l  candour,  speak  of  those  frailties  to  which  we  arc 
all  liable,  if  I  can  influence  any  to  view  with  pity 

- The  erring  throng. 

Applaud  the  right,  forgive  the  wrong, 

And  feel  for  all  mankind. 


1  shall  be  satisfied ;  and  not  only  satisfled,  but  like  the  stars 
iu  the  firmament,  run  my  course  rejoicing.  J. 


ORlCtSAL, 

THE  SPECTACLRS.^Yo.  /. 


Be  wise  to  day  ;  *tit  madneu  to  defer; 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 

Thus  on ;  till  wisdom  is'pnsh’d  out  of  life ; 

Pruraitimathm  is  the  thief  of  time.  TOO  MO. 

IDLENESS  is  the  most  infatuating  and  destinrctive  of 
t-ices,  its  deformity  is  too  much  lost  in  its  univei-sality  ;  those 
who  pi’aCtise  it  are  so  prejudiced,  that  they  not  only  extol  its 
forbidden  sweets,  but  affect  to  despise  those  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  enjoyment.  The  intemperate  will  Ije  re¬ 
pulsed,  but  the  idle  man  courted  ;  all  delight  in  censuring 
other  and  less  vices,  but  idleness  is  not  despised  though  its 
prevalency  calls  for  the  most  decided  invectives  of  every 
friend  to  virtue. 

There  is  no  moment  of  our  lives  which  may  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage,  yet  we  sacrifice  day  after  day,  foi’getting 
the  past,  and  disregarding  the  future  ;  we  are  too  apt  to  neg¬ 
lect  opportunities  for  improvement ;  and  our  time,  the  preci- 
oiw  loan  from  the  Deity,  is  passed  as  if  it  were  given  only 
for  our  consideration  how  to  misspend  it.  Many  complain  of 
irksome  hours,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  means  of 
passing  them  profitably ;  they  anticipate  the  aiTival  of  pleasure, 
and  huny  over  the  intenal  vvith  the  impetuosity  of  folly,  or 
the  tediousness  of  impatience  ;  they  have  chosen  no  occupa¬ 
tion  for  leisure,  and  the  absence  of  amusement  is  an  almost 
insupportable  burden. 

The  incontrovertible  maxim,  “chusc  that  course  of  life 
which  is  most  useful,  and  custom  will  make  it  the  most  agree* 
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able,*’  is  seldom  cnfoi*ced  ;  if  wc  cannot  find  somethingj  at  first 
view  gratifying,  we  hasten  to  objects  more  prepossessing  in 
appearance  ;  wc  expect  the  path  of  science  sti^wed  with  roses 
divested  of  thorns,  and  wait  to  be  bonie,  without  any  exertion 
on  our  part,  to  the  delightful  chambers  of  literature.  A  small 
impediment  to  general  information  is  considered  as  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle,  the  mind  rashly  conveits  seeming  ob¬ 
structions  iiUo  insuperable  difficulties,  and  concedes  the  victo¬ 
ry  to  imaginary  foes,  without  engaging  in  the  contest. 

There  is  no  one,  except  deprived  of  ortUnarv'  faculties,  ex¬ 
cusable  for  igporance,  no  palliation  w'ill  justify  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  common  branches  of  literature  ;  those  other 
engagements  that  require  all  their  time,  so  fre<iucntly  urged 
by  men  of  business,  is  a  frivolous  and  ineffectual  plea,  how 
many  hours  more  than  nature  demands,  are  devoted  to  sleej), 
ami  how  often  is  time  taken  for  trifling  amusements,  by  these 
very  characters  ?  There  is  nothing  requires  less  time  than 
the  attainment  of  knowledge ;  the  quantity  read  is  of  little  im- 
{)oi  tance,  the  manner  of  reading  is  the  great  mean  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Science  extends  her  bounteous  hand  to  all,  and  those 
whocannot  imbibe  lai'gely,  may,  by  repeated  sips,  exhaust  tlie 
cup. 

It  is  too  generally  thovight,  that  knowledge  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  any  time,  and  therefore  the  passing  moment  is  slighted : 
the  insidious  syren.  Delay,  is  sufl'ered  to  delude  the  mind, and 
lull  it  into  inaction.  We  postpone  instruction,  but  eagerly 
grasp  at  pleasure,  and  by  our  own  inconsiderateness,  throw 
more  difl^ulties  in  our  way  :  The  transition  from  ignorance 
is  as  a  road  at  first  plain  and  beaten,  the  walk  refi'eshing  and 
pleasing  ;  if  untixxlden  for  some  time,  unpleasant  and  difficult 
of  discernment ;  but  in  a  short  time  it  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  wilderness  through  which  it  was  laid  out ;  the  travel¬ 
ler  Ixrwilderedin  attempting  to  discover  it,  retires  fatigued  and 
{KM'plexed,  lamenting  too  late  his  folly  in  not  having  sought 
befoi*e  time  had  rendered  it  imixrrvious. 

It  is  not  the  lounger  only,  whoanswers  to  the  description  of 
idler,  there  are  some  who  devote  part  of  their  time  to  study^ 
that  they  may  aftfiear  informed ;  the  opinion  of  the  world  is 
all  their  object, and  they  assiduously  court  it ;  they  read  to  I’e- 
port  what  they  have  read,  and  vainly  aspira  at  being  thought 
the  teachers  of  othera ;  they  strive  for  universal  knowledge 
at  once,  and  only  acquire  superficial  endow  ments ;  they  hur- 
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ry  fi-om  one  \Mnter  to  another,  wai  v.cly  knot\  inj^  the  subject 
on  which  they  ti'eat,  ainl  pause  uniy  to  i  cineiitber  those  things 
which  serve  tor  useless  ostentation ;  these,  as  a  humorous 
writer  observes,  “treat  books  us  they  <lo  gieat  person,i)*;e8, 
bc'come  ac<;uainted  with  tlieir  names  and  titles,  and  Uten  boast 
ot'llieir  acxjuaintance.”  • 

Many  innocently  run  over  pages  without  reading  them, 
w  ith  their  eyes  riveted  on  a  book  and  their  hands  instinctive¬ 
ly  tumitig  over  leaves,  their  minds  are  occupied  in  lenewing 
past  and  exaggerating  future  pleasures,  and  from  a  want  of 
resolution,  they  arc  driven  to  an  injtiriotis  absence  of  mi>id 
and  criminal  waste  of  time.  Nearly  allied  to  these  is  a  set  of 
weak  minded  persons,  who  suffer  their  imaginaiions  to  hauut 
them  with  fanciful  ideas,  and  erect  “aii7  castles*’  while  tl.cy 
demolish  a  stroelure  of  literature.  Others,  allhraigh  they 
lead  with  proper  attention,  derive  but  little  profit  from  theit 
ktlxxir,  they  attend  to  what  they  peruse  otily  wrhik*  the  book  is 
before  them,  and  by  neglecting  to  n'flecl  on,  or  ix capitulate 
w  hat  they  have  acquired,  their  study  serves  little  moir  than  to 
divert  them  fiom  nK>re  injurious  pursuits,  which  though  gre  at 
in  itself,  is  not  a  suflic'ient  compensation  for  their  laudable  em¬ 
ployment.  Some  aie  idle  because  they  suppose  their  infor¬ 
mation  suffitiently  extensive,  or  because  their  vanity  insy>irt  s 
tliem  with  abeficf  of  their  superiority  over  others  ;  but  these 
are  always  liable  to  be  amended  by  some  public  and  mortifying 
stroke  to  their  folly. 

Idleness  has  many  friends,  but  none  dare  advocate  it,  all  se¬ 
cretly  condemn  it  ‘m  others,  but  encourage  it  wl>en  conr.t'cted 
with  themselves:  fearfiil  lest  tlteiv  lives  should  be  cited  in 
opposition  to  what  they  advance,  they  forbear  from  openly 
inveighing  against  it,  aikl  thus  it  his  enalMed  itself,  when  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  hairdsome  appearance  and  graceftd  address 
to  become  a  substitute  for  merit,  otkI  a  sure  introduction  to 
favour.  It  has  been  emphatically  styled,  The  root  of  all  ex'il ; 
and  until  it  is  by  ever)’  one  treat^  with  contempt,  and  igno¬ 
rance  uniformly  despistxl,  society  will  be  deprived  of  a  large 
poition  of  its  privileged  happiness. 

“Let  the  females  of  a  country  be  virtuous,**  said  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  “and  they  will  form  the  mann*.Ts  and  characters  of  that 
country,**  it  chiefly  then  belongs  tothem  to  effect  this  impor¬ 
tant  and  glorious  reformation ;  it  is  t!,pir  province  to  excite  an 
honourable  emulation  among  our- youths,  and  by  first  setting 
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the  example,  despising  comeliness  when  nnaccompanied  with 
merit,  and  frowning  at  ignorance  though  clotlted  with  the  spe¬ 
cious  gaih  of  flattery,  the  task  is  easily  accomplished. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  PITY. 

IN  the  happy  period  of  the  golden  age,  when  all  the  cel¬ 
estial  inhabitants  descended  to  the  earth,  artd  conversed  famil¬ 
iarly  with  mortals,  among  the  most  cherished  of  the  heavenly 
jx)wers  were  twins,  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  Ijn'e  and  Joy, 
\Vheix*vtr  they  appeared,  the  flowers  spiting  up  beneath  their 
feet,  the  sun  slione  n  ith  a  brighter  radiance,  and  all  nature 
seemed  embellished  by  their  pi-esencc.  They  were  inseparable 
companions,  and  their  grow'ing  attachment  was  tivoured  by 
Jupiter,  who  had  decre^  that  a  lasting  union  should  be  so¬ 
lemnized  between  them  so  soon  as  they  were  arrived  at  ma- 
lurer  years.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  sons  of  men  deviated 
from  their  native  innocence  j  vice  and  ruin  over-ran  the  earth 
with  giant  strides ;  and  Astrea,  wrth  her  train  of  celestial  visi¬ 
tants,  foiwook  their  polluted  abodes.  Love  alone  remained, 
haring  been  stolen  away  by  Hope,  who  was  his  nurse,  and 
conveyed  by  her  to  the  forests  of  Arcadia,  where  he  wai 
brought  up  among  the  shepherds.  But  Jupiter  assigned  him 
a  different  paitner,  and  commanded  him  to  espouse  Sorrows 
the  daughter  of  At^.  He  complied  with  reluctance ;  for  her 
fratuTTS.werc  harsh  and  disagreeable,  her  eyes  sunk,  her  fore¬ 
head  contracted  into  perpetual  wrinkles  and  her  temples  were 
covered  with  a  wreath  of  c)'pre8a  and  wormwood.  From  this 
union  sprung  a  virpn,  in^whom  might  be  traced  a  strong  re*- 
semblanevto  both  her  paints  ;  hot  the  snlftcn  and  tnuunia* 
blc  featuies  of  her  mother  were  »  mixed  and  blended  with 
the  sweemess  of  her  father,  that  her  ccmnlenahce,  th<higlt 
mournful,  was  highly  pleasing.  The  maids  and  shephenls  of 
the  neiglibouring  plains  gathered  round,  and  calltfd  her  /Y/y. 
A  red-breast  was  observed  to  build  in  the  cabin  where  she  w 
born :  and  while  she  was  y$t  an  uifant,  a  dove  pui'sued  by  a 
hawk,  flpw  into  her  bosom.  This  nymph  had  a  dejected  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  so  soft  and  gentle  a  mien,  that  she  was  belovctl. 
to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Her  roicc  was  low  and  plaintive 
but  inexpressibly  sweet ;  and  she  loi  cd  to  lie  for  honrs  logelh- 
er  on  the  ^nks  of  some  wiki  iimT  melancholy  stream,  singing 
to  her  hile.  She  tauglu  men  to  weep,  Ibr.slie  look  a  strange 
delight  in  tears ;  and  often,  when*  tlic  vii-gins  of  the  hamkt 


were  assembled  at  their  evening  sports*  she  would  steal  in 
amongst  them,  and  captivate  their  hcaits  by  her  tales  full  of 
a  charming  sadness.  She  wore  on  her  head  a  garland  compos¬ 
ed  of  her  feiihcr*s  myrtles  twisted  with  her  mother’s  cypress. 

One  davy  as  she  sat  musing  by  the  waters  of  lielicuny  her 
tears  by  chance  fell  into  the  fountaui ;  and  e'’er  siiiccy  the 
Muses*  spring  has  lelained  a  stix>ng  taste  of  the  infusion.  Pi¬ 
ty  w'as  commanded  by  Jupiter  to  follow  the  steps  of  her  mo¬ 
ther  through  the  w  orldy  droppuig  balm  into  die  wounds  she 
inadcy  and  binding  up  the  hearts  she  hud  broken.  She  follows 
.with  her  hair  looscy  her  bosom  bai'e  and  thixibbing,  her  gar¬ 
ments  toni  by  the  briars,  and  her  feet  bleeding  wiUi  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  path.  The  nymph  is  mortal,  for  her  mother  is  so, 
and  when  she  has  fulfilled  her  destined  course  upon  the  earth, 
they  shall  both  expii*e  together,  and  Ijrve  be  again  united  to 
Joy^  his  immortal  and  long-betrothed  bride. 


TRIFLES. 

A  PERSON  reading  a  paragi-aph  in  the  paper,  that  a  large 
piece  of  land  had  been  vfaahed  a^vay  by  an  inundation,  but  that 
the  account  was  not  (ul'y  confirmed ;  was  stopped  short  by  a 
gentleman,  who  observed  ^  that  if  it  was  even  tioie,  there  was 
no  ground  for  the  report.**  « 

CuASTEL,a  disciple  of  the  Jesuits  attempting  to  assassin 
ate  Henry  IV.  miss^  of  the  fatal  aim,  and  only  wounded  the 
Monarch  in  his  mouth.  Well  (said  the  amiable  King)  1  have 
often  heard  from  the  mouth  of  (^ers  that  the  Jesuits  were  my 
enemies  1  am  now  convinced  of  it  by  my  ovm. 


YO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  Ameruam  JJUr" — A  literary  erer  welcome  to  oar  hive.- 
**  Tit  SftcistUi** — We  trou  will  aid  the  sit{ht  in  discovering  many 
uaefnl  objecta  to  thoae  who  may  look  thro*  them. 

“  Htmut  Rtiert  tit  Pmtrnt"—A  pleasing  picture  from  life— Patriotism 
exemplified,  an  agreeable  >ub}cct  for  *  the  Eye.* 

**  Sit  wit  vtuU gtihif  (S'r.  and  ^^AfftOitmt  Smilt*'—  shall  appear  in  onr 
next.  , 

The  literary  favoors  received  by  the  Editor,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
this  publication,  entitle  the  contributors  to  his  sincere  ackoowlcdgmrots; 
were  he  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  tendering  them  his  thanks,  his  in 
gratitude  would  be  discovered  by  every  diKcming  eye ;  and  whilst  grate¬ 
ful  to  such  aa  have  already  manifested  their  destre  to  promote  the  useful- 
ness  of  his  paper,  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  many  othcra  will  afford  theb 
aid. 
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ORIGINAL. 

HONEST  ROBERT  THE  PATRIOT. 

AT  the  foot  of  yon  hill,  mark  that  mansloii  4>o  gray, 

How  tranquil !  how  neat  it  appears, 

There  dwells  honest  Uoljeil,  past  times  are  away,  ^ 

He  lK*nds  with  the  weight  of  his  years ; 

Yet  once  in  his  time,  he  well  knew  how  to  wield 
His  sword,  and  stotkl  first  in  the  emliattled  field. 

To  Britain,  proud  Britain,  disdaining  to  yield 

When  Washi.no TOK  held  the  command. 

Honest  Robert  was  brave,  and  on  Lexington’s  plains 
Shew’d  courage  and  conduct,  and  gain’d  much  renown  ; 

But  ({noth  he,  as  long  as  an  en’niy  remains. 

The  ai  ms  of  young  Robert  shall  ne’er  be  laid  down. 

So,  tme  to  ills  wortl  to  America  true. 

No  thought  ever  rose  but  Uie  thought  to  subdue : 

No  toil  he  thought  hard,  no  respite  he  knew 

’’rill  the  foe  was  expell’d  from  our  land. 

Then  br.ive  honest  Robert  i-etum’d  to  the  town. 

Where  first  lus  eyes  open’d  on  day. 

To  i-ecount  to  nis  pai-cnts  the  deeds  he  liad  done. 

And  the  foes  he  hud  slain  whilst  away  ; — 

But  alas  I  in  the  gr.tve  bis  old  parents  were  laid. 

The  iiouse  stood  alone  deep  immur’d  in  liie  shade. 

The  rank  we.;ds  grew  strong  through  his  fivouriic  glade, 
The  scene  of  his  f:x»lic  and  sport : 

Honest  Bob  dropp’d  a  tear,  and  new  sodded  tlieir  grave, 
Then  sought  for  the  low  of  his  youth,  * 

He  found  her,  he  woo’d  her,  her  heart  she  soon  gave, 

For,  he  woo’d  her  w’ith  honour  and  truth. 

Now  twenty  three  years  tiiey  have  dwelt  in  yon  spot, 

Iaivc  always  their  guest,  and  contentment  their  lot, 
Independence,  troth,  honour  still  dwell  in  their  cot, 

And  freedom’s  the  joy  of  his  beait. 
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Lo  I  mark  where  they  come  the  two  sons  of  the  brave 
Honest  Kobert,  march  to  the  parade^ 

Around  them  Columbia  her  garland  shall  wavei 
For  Robert’s  sons  arc  not  afraid. 

I  stood  in  the  ranks  when  he  gave  each  a  sword, 

And  mark’d  with  amazement  the  patriot’s  word, 

AVith  thine  O  Columbia,  his  feelings  accord 

Tremble  slaves,  for  thus  freemen  declare, 

“  My  sons,  lo  your  country  now  calls  for  your  aid. 

Take  thete  they  are  frce  from  disgrace  : 

The  sons  of  Columbia  must  ne’er  be  afraid 
Proud  insulting  tjr  rants  to  face, 

With  valour  move  forward,  ne’er  turn  fi*om  the  foe, 

Before  ye  yield  these  let  your  bodies  lie  low, 

The  cowai^  no  joys,  no  comforts  can  know, 

Of  freedom  unworthy  to  share  : 

These  swords,  mark  them  w'ell,  this,  your  brave  uncle  bore, 
I  saw  him  at  Monmouth  expire  : 

That,  tluough  the  wliole  contest  your  old  father  wore. 
And  with  it  some  fame  did  acquire  : 

Go,  go,  ray  brave  boys  if  your  country  call. 

Defend  your  just  rights,  your  fi-eedom,  your  all, 

Return  independent  or  gloriously  fall, 

And  your  father  will  join  you  in  death.” 

The  fatlier  stood  silent,  each  son  kiss’d  his  blade, 

And  swore  he  would  die  or  live  free 
The  coips  catch’d  the  word,  the  rock,  hill  and  glade 
Repeated  the  grand  symphony*. 

Honest  Robert  then  spoke,  “  Columbia  is  free, 

Indep?ndent,  brave,  just,  and  God  doth  decree, 

Inslav’d  by  proud  tyrants  she  never  shall  be, 

This  tmth  ini  seal  with  my  last  breath. 

Lo  I  yonder  he  comes  in  the  pride  of  his  heart. 

The  legion  to  view  in  the  field  ;  * 

Each  motion,  the  mcm’iy  of  past  joys  impart, 

He  pants  when  their  weapons  they  wield : 

Know  tyrants,  ten  thomand  brave  Robert*  arc  here, 
Nadangei-s  they’ll  shrink  from,  no  perils  they  fear. 

Their  fam’d  independence  Vis  that  they  prize  dear, 

They’ll  hold  it,  yea  grasp  it,  in  death.  w— -t. 
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